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AMONG the changes to result from the transfer of the 
reins of government from a Republican to a Democratic 
Governor, Will be the appointment of a successor to Mr. 
Fairman, the head of the Insurance Department. If Gov. 
ernor Cleveland cannot make a decided improvement in this 
matter the Democratic party must be wonderfully short of 
material. Mr. Fairman is a very good editor of a country 
political newspaper, but as an Insurance Superintendent 
his success has not been brilliant. A change will be most 
acceptable—it may be for the better, but cannot well be 


worse. 





WITH the convening of the State Legislature will come, 
in all probability, the usual tribulations to underwriters. 
All sorts of illogical bills will be introduced by gentlemen 
from the rural districts, who are wont to regard insurance 
companies as so many pigeons to be plucked. Thenthere 
will be investigating committees of various kinds, privi- 
leged to run up large bills of expenses, whose aim it will 
be to hit a corporation head wherever itappears. Allthat 
can be done is to watch and wait, and when obnoxious 
measures are brought forward, fight them in the best man- 
ner possible. The new State administration will be Demo- 
cratic, but, we presume, it will differ little from many of its 
Our Albany correspondent, who has for 
several years kept the insurance fraternity informed of all 


predecessors. 


legislative matters of interest to them, will resume his 
labors at once, and we shall have his contribution every 
week, as heretofore. 


AN exceedingly convenient book, pocket size, for special 
agents, is entitled “ Kaplan’s Field Record for Special 
Agents.” It is conveniently printed, with sp#e to give in 
concise form statistical information regarding each town 
visited by the agent, all of which can be obtained by him 
Once entered in the book it 
forms a permanent record as to the general characteristics 
of the town. On the same page is a record of visits to the 
agency, with appropriate spaces for entering the informa- 
tion obtained. It contains, also,a form recording losses 


in five minutes’ observation. 











































and adjustments at each agency, a travel record, and 
several pages for miscellaneous memosanda, together with 
an index to agencies. It forms just such a memorandum 
of business visits to agencies as every special must make in 
some shape, and which is so simplified in this field book as 
to enable him not only to record his notes in half the time 
usually taken, but gives him a permanent reference bock 
for preservation. See advertisement for price, etc. 





THE French Syndicate of fire insurance offices, organ- 
ized some months ago for the purpose of fixing rates and 
commissions, has, after a brief and much-talked about exist- 
ence, collapsed in a most humiliating manner. Its exper- 
ience was much like that of the United Fire Underwriters 
in America, although the latter organization, according to 
some authorities, “ still lives.” When the French Syndicate 
came into existence it had the endorsement of a majority of 
the companies, but when it went to work in earnest to re- 
form the tariff of rates, secessions from its ranks followed. 
When it undertook to fix commissions to agents, and pro- 
claimed the maximum allowance, the agents’ formed an 
opposition syndicate, and established a minimum commis- 
sion of their own which was in excess of the maximum 
agreed upon by the companies. This fact, in connection 
with the other fact that brokers were to be ignored en- 
tirely, frightened many of the companies, who could not 
exist without the aid of the brokers and agents, and they 
withdrew from the companies’ syndicate. Now the organ- 
ization lies limp and ineffective in the hands of its pro- 
moters. There is much in this experience of the French 
effort for combination that may be studied with profit by 
the United Underwriters of America. Insurance human 
nature seems to be pretty much the same in all countries. 





AT last the Knickerbocker Life has gone into the hands 
of a receiver. Had State supervision of insurance possessed 
any virtue whatever for the protection of insurance policy- 
holders, a receiver would have been appointed for this 
company several years ago. That it was untrustworthy 
was demonstrated long since, and for some time it has 
been prohibited from doing any new business. John A. 
Nichols was chosen president ostensibly for the purpose of 
manipulating its assets in the interests of its old policy- 
holders, but the assets did not realize as expected, and it 
has long been apparent that the effort to save the com- 
pany was fruitless. While a receivership was inevitable, 
there was manifested considerable haste to have the ap- 
pointment secured before the first of January,when the State 
administration was destined to be changed from Republi- 
can to Democratic officials. Mr. Russell, the receiver so 
suddenly appointed, is said to be a relative of the Attor- 
ney-General and a warm friend of Mr. Nichols, the retiring 
president of the Knickerbocker. He has been a State 
Senator, and last year served as a member of the Insur- 
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ance Committee. He bears a good reputation, and we do 
not doubt but his appointment is in the best interests of 
the policyholders. There is probably a better chance for 
claimants getting their dues under the receiver than there 
was under the late management, which seemed to have 
adopted the policy of interposing every possible technical 
objection to the settlement of honest claims, under the 
mistaken, but doubtless honest idea, that by so doing it 
was best serving the policyholders. The sooner the re- 
ceiver can close up the affairs of the Knickerbocker and 
obliterate its unsavory record, the better it will be for the 
public and for legitimate life insurance. 





WE have steadfastly maintained that all fires are pre- 
ventible, and whoever will take the trouble to study the 
“causes of fires,” as reported by the authorities whose 
business it is to investigate each one that occurs, cannot 
fail to agree with us. Whatever may be given as the 
origin of a fire, it will be found, on close examination, to 
be the direct result of carelessness, recklessness or malice. 
A Philadelphia paper recently said that “ When fire 
does not fora long time break out in a building, people 
forget to see if the hose is in place, the water connections 
in running order, and the telegraph instruments in such 
condition that they will convey an alarm. The conse- 
quence of this condition of affairs is that a theatre or fac- 
tory or home, which might have been saved, becomes a 
mass of ruins, often involving also the loss of life.” But 
worse than the neglect of precautions here mentioned is the 
recklessness engendered by long immunity from disaster. 
Occupants of buildings become careless and permit the 
accumulation of rubbish, neglect their ash barrels, grow 
reckless regarding their chimneys, and their gas lights, and, 
in a thousand and one ways, ignore the fire hazard. They 
learn little from the experience of others, but persist in 
doing those careless things which tend to keep full those 
column in which the losses by fire are recorded in the 
papers. But the greatest amount of recklessness is shown 
by architects and builders, whose persistent disregard of the 
ordinary rules of fire prevention leads to a greater destruc- 
tion of property than any other one cause. It would pay 
the fire underwriters to employ a corps of competent in- 
spectors to make house-to-house visitations for the express 
purpose of warning occupants against their careless habits, 
and looking out for “defective flues” and other faults of 
construction. If the numberof fires could be reduced one- 
half there would still enough occur to compel the public 
to recognize the value of fire insurance. 





WITH this issue we enter upon the thirtieth volume of 
THE SPECTATOR and its sixteenth year of continuous pub- 
lication. Established in Chicago in January, 1868, as a 


monthly, the numbers issued in that year were comprised 
in onevolume, but as the paper grew in size, its annual 














issues became too bulky for a single volume, and hence we 
have made two volumes a year since the first one. Who- 
ever is fortunate enough to possess a complete set of these 
volumes has a most excellent history of the progress made 
in life and fire insurance during this time. The amount of 
matter relating to insurance that has appeared in the col- 
umns of THE SPECTATOR is something wonderful. Much 
of it has of necessity been of an ephemeral nature, referring 
solely to events current at the time of publication, but there 
has also been given to the insurance profession through the 
medium of our columns much that was of value to the 
student, and that now forms a part of the standard litera- 
ture of both life and fire insurance. The ablest thinkers 
and writers upon these topics have at different times been 
contributors to our columns, and our expenditures for tech- 
nical articles aggregate a very large sum. From its first 
issue THE SPECTATOR has been recognized as one of the 
most prominent journals devoted to the interests of insur- 
ance, and while its circulation, both within and without the 
profession, has been large, its influence has been widely 
acknowledged. We are not much given to self-laudation, 
but in looking back over the career of THE SPECTATOR for 
fifteen years we feel that we have reason to be proud of it. 
In the future we shall endeavor to maintain as good a repu- 
tation for enterprise, faithfulness and fairness as we have 
earned in the past, and to keep pace with the most 
advanced thought of those who are earnestly seeking the 
best interests of insurance. Thus briefly calling atten- 
tion to our new volume and our sixteenth birthday, we 
extend the compliments of the season to all our readers, 
and wish them all prosperity. 


THE Scientific American has a timely article regarding 
gas meters as helps to the spread of fires, and their ten- 
dency to increase the danger to firemen by exploding. In 
most buildings designed for multiple tenancy, like our great 
apartment houses and the capacious office buildings which 
comprise so large a part of the business part of this city, it 
is customary to provide a separate gas meter for each room 
or suite of rooms. These meters are commonly placed in 
closets and out of the way corners, and are very apt to be 
surrounded with much combustible matter. 
tions of meters with the gas pipes are usually, if not al- 
ways, of lead, a metal that is easily fusible, and the solder 
with which the plates of the meter are joined together 
yields even more readily to heat. Let a fire break out in 
a building containing, as many buildings do, a score or 
more of these fragile fire feeders, and the hot air sweep- 
ing in advange of the fire will quickly melt the lead or 
solder. The outpouring gas fills the building with an ex- 
plosive atmosphere which hastens the spread of the flames, 
and keeps up an inexhaustible supply of fuel. Such 
burning gas jets, sometimes of great size, are to be seen 
after almost every city fire, when nothing is left of a build- 
ing but blackened and broken walls. The gas poured into 
burning buildings through such openings doubtless help 
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materially to account for the surprising suddenness with 
which many great buildings have been swept by flames; 
and in all cases the outflow of gas must seriously counter- 
act, if it does not altogether thwart, the efforts of the fire- 
men. The remedy for this great evil is not so easy to 
point out. It is obvious that where a multitude of meters 
are to be distributed through a building, they should be 
more securely incased, and provided with infusible con- 
nections; or some means should be devised whereby the 
vas supply shall be automatically shut off whenever the 
temperature rises so as to imperil the integrity of the 
meter. There should also be near the outer door and 
readily accessible to firemen some means by which the 
connection of the house with the gas main in the street 
can be quickly closed. There is clearly an opportunity 
here for useful and profitable invention. 








LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


HE recent great fire in London, has, very naturally, 
TT attracted the attention of the public in a marked de- 
gree, and fire underwriters especially have studied care- 
fully every detail connected with it. The London papers 
have been filled with communications from business men 
and property owners in that city, abounding in complaints 
of the insufficiency of the means of protection from fire. 
Following immediately upon a recent report of the Metro- 
politan Board, to the effect that London had rather more 
apparatus than was necessary to protect the city from 
peril, this great fire gave a sad blow to the self-sufficiency 
of the Board, and clearly demonstrated to the public that 
the members of that body had a very superficial idea of 


- the requirements of the fire brigade. The comments and 


communications referred to fully sustain what we said in 
our first remarks on the disaster, that the brigade was de- 
ficient in apparatus, undermanned and not provided with 
the best appliances for getting the best work possible out 
of the apparatus in service. Several times in past years 
Captain Shaw has distinctly set forth the need of more 
apparatus and men, but because London had not had a 
conflagration in over twenty years, the Board appeared to 
think that they would always enjoy similar immunity, and 
the Captain’s recommendations were. unheeded. London 
is a closely built city, covering an areaof 121 square miles, 
having 30,000 miles of streets—many of them little better 
than narrow alleys—and property valued at about $6,000,- 
000,0c0. The fire extinguishing apparatus provided to 
protect this vast wealth consists of 150 engines, of which 
115 are the old hand engines, whose use in this country 
has been almost abandoned, and entirely so in the large 
cities. Less than $500,000 per annum is allowed to main- 
tain the brigade, including the payment of the 500 men 
employed, which is about one-third the sum expended in 
New York. This force is wholly inadequate to furnish the 
fire protection necessary for such a city. It is, in fact, 
about equal to that provided in the third and fourth rate 





cities of this country, and is by no means equal to the ca- 
pacity of the fire departments of New York, Boston, or 
Chicago, for these cities have learned that hand-engines 
are too expensive luxuries to be indulged in, and hence 
have nothing but steamers of good capacity. London, too, 
is wofully deficient in its fire alarm system, knowing lit- 
tle of the telegraphic system and nothing of the street 
alarm boxes. To give to London anything like the fire 
protection enjoyed in New York, Boston, or Chicago, Lon- 
don should at once double the capacity of its fire brigade, 
and also double its annual expenditures for its mainte- 


nance. 
We have maintained that the buildings of London are, 


as a rule, better calculated to resist fire than those of our 
cities, for the reason that they are more substantially built. 
But every city has its weak points, and the great fire a few 
weeks ago revealed one of those weak spots in London. 
The fire occurred in a block filled with great warehouses, in 
which were piled goods of immense value. The streets upon 
which they fronted are very narrow, so that each one was 
exposed to all the hazards attached to any of the others. 
None of these buildings were provided with fire appliances 
of any kind, either for their own protection or for service 
on their neighbors. There seems to have been an almost 
total ignoring of the fire risk, and a degree of recklessness 
regarding it that would have been severely denounced had 
it manifested itself regarding property in this city. The 
dry goods district of New York is generally regarded by 
fire underwriters as a particularly hazardous locality, yet 
the means of fire extinguishment therein provided are ex- 
tensive and elaborate. Force pumps abound, connected 
with standpipes on many of the buildings; there is an 
abundance of hose in the various edifices ; and chemical 
extinguishers and buckets of water are to be encountered 
everywhere. At the time of the Worth street fire some 
of these private appliances were brought into service and 
rendered valuable assistance to the firemen. That fire bid 
fair at one time to become as extended a conflagration as 
that of London, but the large streams poured into it not 
only prevented it crossing a street only thirty-four feet 
wide, but held it so that only comparatively little damage 
was done tothe adjoining buildings. That it spread be- 
yond the building in which it originated was due to faulty 
construction, the flames communicating from one building 
to another by means of the flue conveniently provided 
behind the iron fronts, which did not connect with the 
division walls. But for the large streams employed on 
that occasion the dry goods district would have been oblite- 
rated. Had Captain Shaw possessed apparatus of capacity 
equal to ours, he would, no doubt, have saved most of the 
buildings that were destroyed so recently in London. But 
his attempt to fight a great fire with one-half inch streams 
was as absurd as Mrs. Partington’s efforts to sweep back 
the waves of the ocean with a broom. 

A noticeable feature in connection with the London fire 
is the large amount of insurance carried by individual com- 
panies on the buildings and contents. These buildings 


were so constructed as to virtually constitute a single risk ; 
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whatever was hazardous to one was a menace to all the 
others. The locality is one that has long been’ regarded 
as full of peril to underwriters; yet the list of insurances 
discloses the fact that some of the companies were carrying 
from $100,000 to $500,000 of insurance upon the various 
buildings and their contents. Some of them had policies 
upon the stock of nearly every occupant in all the build- 
ings destroyed. It was almost inevitable that the fire that 
destroyed one line would destroy all the rest, and yet the 
underwriters of London piled their eggs into this*one bas- 
ket, apparently without limitation. Should the American 
managers of these same companies attempt to write as 
recklessly in this city, they would soon find themselves 
supplanted by more conservative underwriters. Here 
they are required to limit the amount written to a com- 
paratively small sum on each risk, and to be very careful 
not to write on two risks having the same exposures, or 
that are subject to the same hazards. It has been popu- 
larly supposed that all the wisdom of the underwriting 
profession was concentrated in the home offices of the 
London companies, but the facts developed by the recent 
fire demonstrate that they preach a conservatism that they 
do not practice. No company doing businessin the United 
States could be victimized to the extent of $300,000 to $500,- 
ooo by a single fire that did not extend beyond the limits of 
one block. Our people may be reckless in the matter of fires, 
but our underwriters are far more careful in their selection 
of risks than their English brethren, if the late exampleisa 
fair illustration of their practices. To be consistent, they 
should give their American representatives permission to 
write more liberal lines in this country in localities where 
large amounts of insurance are required. If it was safe 
for any one company to write $500,000 in the locality just 
destroyed in London, where the hazards were known to 
be excessive, they might certainly write with equal liberal- 
ity in the dry-goods district, or in other localities where 
immense values are concentrated, with far more propriety, 
for, admitting the hazards to be equal, our means of fire 
extinguishment are at least fifty per cent better than those 
of London, and this includes the skill and intelligence to 
handle fire apparatus intelligently. How largely the com- 
panies writing these excessive amounts are reinsured has 
not been made known, but it is probable they had secured 
themselves to some extent, but so far as the public can see 
the companies are losers to the full amount of their 
policies. 

While the recent London conflagration exposes the in- 
consistency of some of the English underwriters, it also 
shows them how weak and inefficient is their much-lauded 
fire brigade in the face of an emergency that calls for the 
highest degree of skill in controlling fires and machinery of 
the greatest capacity attainable. If it is the height of folly 
to.attempt to chop wood with a hammer, it is suicidal for 
any community to entrust its safety to fire extinguishing 
machinery that is, compared to modern apparatus, like the 
old-time stage coach beside the locomotive of the present 
day. Nor can much be said in favor of that bepraised 
Chief who is so hide-bound in old fogy ideas that he pre- 





fers antiquated hand-engines to the modern steamers of 
far greater capacity. The London fire brigade needs a 
summary reorganizing, and in such a process it is the part 
of wisdom to begin at the top. For the fact that London 
still clings to its hand-engines and small streams of little or 
no value in the face of aconflagration, Captain Shaw is more 
responsible than all other influences combined, and there 
is little prospect of any improvement being made in the 
organization while he remains at its head. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE year ended with fires sufficiently numerous to satisfy the gloom- 
iest prophet of disaster in the land, and there was a sigh of relief, if 
not positive rejoicing, when the New Year was announced and the final 
accounts of 1882 were closed. There was in this city less complaint of 
unpaid premiums than usual, and in this respect the companies can 
comply with the rigid requirements of the Insurance Department with- 
out serious difficulty. If the unpaid premiums are deducted from the 
income and assets account they are also deducted from the re-insurance 
reserve, and one helps to balance the other. But the losses! The 
companies have something to be thankful for, and that is, that the losses 
were no worse. The next event will be what our English friends call 
“the accounts,” 

all vr 

THE Local Board has sent out a slip announcing a change in the 
method of computing schedule ratings hereafter. The old rule of de- 
ducting five cents from the total rate for sole tenants is continued, and 
no extra charge is made where the number of tenants does not exceed 
three. But it is now provided that each tenant in excess of three shall 
subject all risks in the building to an extra charge of five cents. The 
present practical application of these rules is confined to the dry goods 
district, and the matter has already excited some comment in offices 
where its practicability is doubted. If strictly enforced it will add im- 
mensely to the duties of surveyors to keep the run of buildings with 
several tenants, but it may still be a wise rule. 


* or 2 


WE believe that on the whole the non-agency companies will, when 
the annual statements are all out, appear to have done as well if not 
better than the agency offices. 


THE gossip about the Howard’s affairs are pronounced pure inven- 
tions. The story went the rounds that the company was seeking or 
had sought reinsurance. The single fact that squints in this direction 
is that the stock of the company has materially depreciated during the 
year. This is one of the earliest signs pointing to liquidation, but there 
are several other offices in a far worse plight than the Howard in this 
particular, and why this company should be selected as the subject of 
reinsurance gossip is not quite clear, Why not the others, as well as 
the Howard. 

THE dealer in fire insurance stocks who advertises that the companies 
are losing money, and therefore stocks should be sold, must havea double 
set of arguments—one .o persuade shareholders to sell out and another 
to persuade capitalists to purchase. Verily the inconsistency of the 
companies is rivalled by that of the buyer and seller of their shares, 


< ~é ‘ 


Ir Deputy McCall is not actually made Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department several persons will be disappointed. One of them 
will be Mr. McCall himself, for it is asserted by his most intimate friends 
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that he firmly believes he has a sure thing. Others will be the heads of 
several fire and life companies in this city who have been active in his 
behalf. But the political statesmen have not yet got in their work at 
Albany, and when the loaves and fishes are being dealt out to the faithful 
politicians it will be strange if the Insurance Department is awarded to 
Mr. McCall. We hope it may turn out for once that this appointment has 
been decided on other than pot-house political grounds, but we shall be 
skeptical until the fact expected becomes a fact accomplished. 


A “* 
= it we 


THE departure of Messrs. Halsey, of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe; Balloch, of the Queén, and Alliger, of the Imperial, upon an 
adjusting tour to Kingston, Jamaica, suggests a pleasant winter excur- 
sion for these worthy gentlemen. We haven’t heard of any Americans 
being summoned to London to assist in adjusting the Wood street 
losses, and they couldn’t be spared at this season if wanted. They are 
too busy at home. 

THE Lodi bleachery loss threatens to make a troublesome adjust- 
ment, we learn, owing to non-concurrent insurance. 


a * ww 


THE Tariff Association has a rule that no rate shall be changed or 
new rate established without the affirmative vote of four-fifths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. Another rule is that in cer- 
tain districts the schedule rates fixed by the New York Board shall pre- 
vail. Now it is discovered that the latter body by changes in classifi- 
cation is constantly changing rates, and a member of the Tariff Asso- 
ciation wants to know whether those “changes,” not having been 
approved by four-fifths of the Association, are binding upon the com- 
panies. 

THE scheme of trying to adjust the relations between the brokers and 
the companies by a compact which shall bind the brokers, is still being 
agitated by a few, but is not supported by those companies having the 
largest business with the active gentlemen, described by one of our 
daily contemporaries as the “ tentacular octopus.” The point issummed 
up in a few words, There are fifty brokers who may be trusted, and 
five hundred who cannot be trusted. Among the latter are many who 
control a large amount of business which is wanted by companies will- 
ing to take their chances as to risks and premiums. These companies 
are opposed to any plan which will antagonize half of the five hundred 
merely to serve the fifty and please other companies. 


* *% * 
THERE is plenty of grain in the elevators and plenty of insurance 


facilities not yet exhausted to cover it. There was a spurt in this trade 
a few weeks ago, but it quickly subsided. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE. 

The Association of Fire Underwriters of Baltimore Organized—Legislating on 
Rates Thought to be the Straw that will Break the Young Camel's Back— 
Fixing Rates in Convention not Practicable—Bottom Rates a Panacea for 
Getting Rid of Mismanaged Companies. 


[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


A MEETING of fire underwriters wascalled on the 18th inst., with Joseph 
M. Anderson, President of the Firemens, in the Chair, and R. Emory 
Warfield, manager of the Continental, as Secretary. There was at least 
eighty-five per cent of the insurance capital represented, which I believe 
is the minimum amount to be obtained before anything is made binding. 
After a few remarks by the ChairMr, Gallagher moved that they form 





an association to be called the ‘‘Association of Fire Underwri'ers of Balti- 
more,” which was adopted. Mr. Montague moved that a committee of 
five be appointed to draft the constitution and by-laws, which was also 
adopted. The Chair then appointed Messrs. Montague, Hollyday, Cush- 
ing, Gallagher and Cathcart, three agents and two presidents, on this 
committee. The meeting then adjourned subject to call by the Chair. 
An adjourned meeting was held on the 2tst inst., with fully as large an at- 
tendance. The committee submitted their constitution and by-laws, which 
were virtually adopted. After electing permanent officers as follows: J. 
M. Anderson, President, R. P. Proud, Vice-President, and G. W. S. Hall, 
Treasurer, the meeting adjourned until the second Monday in January, 
leaving the Secretaryship vacant, owing to Mr. Warfield’s refusal to serve. 

The principal clause in the constitution is what is known as Article 
second, which reads thus: ‘‘ Its object shall bethe promotion of harmony 
and correct practice and the establishment and maintenance of adequate 
and equitable rates, and generally the improvement and elevation of fire 
insurance.” Had the underwriters omitted the words ‘ the establish- 
ment and maintenance of adequate and equitable rates,” they indeed 
would have had a splendid organization and one which would have stood, 
but those few words (if adhered to) are the rock on which the whole 
structure might break and leave them worse at sea than before ; for after 
they raise several rates they will be a better chance for undercutting, 
whereas now there is scarcely any room at all. Some one said the feeling 
was almost entirely with the board, and it undoubtedly was, and always 
is, but feeling and action are two very different things. This reminds 
me of a story I have heard told of Stephen Girard. One day there wasa 
poor laborer, terribly crippled, and as is usually the case, a great crowd 
had collected and were very loud in expressing their sympathy and pity, 
but were doing nothing for him, when Mr. Girard coming up looked at 
the man for a minute and called out, ‘‘1 pity him five dollars, how much 
do you pity him?” Now it is just this way with the board—the feeling is 
with it, but the action is another matter. As soon as they touch rates the 
trouble will begin. Why, I have been told that they propose to have 
dwellings put atthe fixed rate of twenty-five cents. Now, how in the 
name of all that’s good do they expect companies or agents to support 
such a thing, when it is a known fact that dwellings have paid at any rate? 
Their reason for taking this stand I have heard is because twenty-five cents 
is low enough for anything, and what is the use of coming any lower. 
Now this is all very well for those companies that havethe dwellings, but 
what about those companies that have but few if any of them and are 
anxious to securethem? Is it not to be supposed that they will be will- 
ing to offer inducements to the assured for a business which will pay at 
most any rate they can get? It is just such things as this that make it im- 
possible for combinations to stand. Why not let the association follow 
the other portion of Article second, and make themselves to the insurance 
business what our ‘‘ Merchants and Manufacturers Association ” is to the 
general business interests,and leave the advancement of rates to the gen- 
eral result ? 

When rates get too low for any company to make money at they will ad- 
vance without any help from the board ina direct way. An example was 
shown in this district within the last six months, which proves my assertion, 
Paper mills rated at two per cent, which did not pay ; companies began 
dropping them, until now one is lucky to get them taken at two and a half 
per cent, but no board put them up, they were raised by purely busi- 
ness principles. They did not pay at two per cent ; companies be- 
gan refusing them, consequently the demand for insurance became 
greater ; the natural result, a raise, just the same as when pouitry is scarce 
the price goes up. Now does any one suppose that all the boards in the 
world can advance and hold a thing to one per cent when experience 
shows that it pays many companies at seventy-five cents, and yet just 
such things will be tried, simply because the mismanaged companies 
can’t make money at Icss., 

Now I neither mean to advocate low nor high rates, but merely wish to 
see everything done on a sound business basis. Let the companies drop 
those risks that do not pay at the rates written and the natural result will be 
an increase. Putting up rates by wholesale, through the power of a com- 
bination is like subsidizing a ship builder ; it causes a sickly inflation and 
the reaction will find them worse off than before. After the Chicago fire 
rates went up in many cases one huadred per cent, and why? Not because 
acombination ordered it, but simply because the demand was greater, 
just the same as during the war flour was worth twenty-five dollars per 
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barrel. Let a sound company put its policy on the market, and what it 
will bring it is worth, nothing more. 

A great many capitalists think it very hard they can’t make the legal 
six per cent interest, yet such is the case, and all the boards in the world 
cannot alter that. When one cannot make a big profit, then he must doa 
larger business with a small profit and watch his expenses, The trouble 
is some companies are extravagantly and inefficiently managed and the 
officers, with their heavy expenses and mismanagement, find it impossible 
to live at the present rates, but if one can live they all may live, if prop- 
erly managed, and that some can;live is proved, or rates would not be 
where they are. 

Some years ago all of our cotton mills were in the stock companies at from 
The assured asked to have their rates 
reduced, asthey understood the Northern, Mutuals were writing at much 
less, but the stock companies said no; they would lose them first. To- 
day they are in the Mutuals and the stock companies are glad to geta 
little slice out of one ortwo of them at ninety cents under the Mutuals form 
This shows that even with a combination one cannot get more than the 
open market bids.” Why cannot the well managed companies see that 
they are binding themselves for the protection of ill-managed concerns, 
whereas if they would come down to the bottom figures and thereby drive 
all mismanaged companies out of the market, they could then reap a heavy 
harvest without the aid of a combination, as it is known by every one and 
admitted by all that ‘‘the fittest must survive.” H. 

BALTIMORE, December 28, 1882. 


one and a quarter to two per cent. 








MISCELLANY. 


THE CHICAGO FIRE INSURANCE PATROL. 


In 1839 a number of men equipped with hand carts, tarpaulins and can- 
vas covers, were attached to the New York fire department for the 
protection of property from damage by water, smoke, heat and reckless 
handling at fires. This salvage corps was the pioneer of the present Fire 
Patrol system now in eight cities of this country. In 1857 a volunteer 
salvage corps numbering one hundred members was organized in this city 
under the leadership of Gen. A. C. Ducat, then Secretary of the Board of 
Underwriters. This corps was apportioned among the three divisions of 
the city, and until 1861 did good service. The beginning of the civil war, 
combined with the weak support of the insurance companies, led to the 
withdrawal of many members and a final disruption, In 1868 Boston or- 
ganized an insurance patrol ; Philadelphia in 1869, Chicago in 1871 ; St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New ‘Orleans and Newark in subsequent years in 
the order named. 

In the spring of 1871 the question had been discussed by various mem- 
bers of the Chicago local board and meetings held to consider the forma- 
tion of a patrol. Gen. C. W. Drew was appointed a committee of one to 
inquire into the cost and report at a subsequent meeting. On receiving 
his report, A. C. Ducat, C. W. Drewand Thomas Buckley were appointed, 

' in the summer of the same year, a committee to perfect such an organiza- 
tion, and under the auspices of this committee the Chicago Fire Patrol 
was organized and made its first appearance on the second day of October, 
1871, with temporary headquarters in‘a barn on the alley between Monroe 
and Adams, Dearborn and Clark streets. Ben. B. Bullwinkle, a member 
of the “Long John” engine company of the city fire department, had 
been selected and virtually appointed captain, in the month of July ; the 
tact, energy and system displayed by Capt. Bullwinkle has since made 
him and the patrol famous in every State, and well known in foreign lands. 
The terrible conflagration seven days afterward seemed for a time to render 
the continuance of the organization unnecessary and its support almost 
impossible, since many of the contributing companies had become insol 
vent, and the future was undecided. However, temporary quarters were 
found with the fire department at America Hose house on Blue Island 
Avenue until the erection and completion of a frame building on Michi- 
gan Avenue near the corner of Jackson street. After the adjustment of the 
fire losses and Chicago’s future assured, many new companies entering 
the field, aided in placing the organization upon a permanent tasis, and 
on April 3oth, 1872, the pitrol force moved into a spacious brick building 
at 113 Franklin street built expressly for it by the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters. Patrol No. 2 was organized 3d August, 1875, with a captain 
and four men, for duty on the West Side, a brick building having been 
built especially for it on Peoria street near Congress. In 1877-8 the brick 
building, No. 176 Monroe street, was erected by L. Z. Leiter, but the 
entire interior work of finishing was done by the members of the Patrol ; 
Company No. 1 formally opening and occupying the house 16th February, 
1878. In the autumn of 1881 the Packers at the Stock Yards furnished a 
building and entire equipment for a patrol, and paying one-half of the ex- 
pense of maintaining the same. This Patrol has entire charge of the 
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watch-clocks of the different packing houses, the whole being under the 
supervision of Supt. Bullwinkle. Patrol Company No. 1 since organiza- 
tion in 1871 to rst January, 1882, had extinguished without the aid of the 
fire department, 232 fires, insurance involved of $10,571,198, with a loss 
of $14,717. Patrol Company No. 2 since organization in 1875 to 1st Janu- 
ary, 1882, extinguished 76 fires, having $211,700 insurance, with a loss of 

$2917. Patrol Company No.1 from organization to 1st January, 1882, 

had attended 1868 fires and spread 5597 covers. Patrol Company No 2 

from organization to January 1, 1882, had attended 1207 fires, and spread 

1994 covers. The value of building and equipments is estimated at $16,000 

and the average annual cost of maintenance has been $22,500. The Chicago 

Fire Patrol is the model one of the country, and under the motto of its 

Superintendent—‘‘ Time, speed and execution,” its time out of the house, 

speed on the road and execution on arrival at the fire, is unsurpassed in 

this or any other country. 

Benj. B. Bullwinkle, the Superintendent, was born in New York City, 
in 1847. He came to Chicago in 1855, and joined the fire department of 
this city in 1865, rendering continuous service until called in 1871 to his 
| present position as Chief of the Fire Patrol. 

- Superintendent Bullwinkle is by nature a fireman. He instinctively 
knows just what to do at the right minute. Besides his natural talent for 
fighting fire, he is a student, an inventive worker, a disciplinarian and a 
gentleman. Few men possess such admirable qualifications for the post 
of duty chosen as Supt. Bullwinkle. He has made the Chicago Patrol 
what it is, and has by inventions, most ingenious and invaluable, and in 
appliances the most useful, developed a perfection in the patrol branch of 
the fire service equalled nowhere else upon this continent. All the elec- 
trical automatic contrivances to render easy, safe and rapid the movements 
of men when an alarm is given, are the inventions of Supt. Bullwinkle. 
Under his direction the building was taken with simply bare walls, and 
thoroughly finished by the members of the Patrol, who are mechanics of 
every kind ; they make and repair their own harness, shoe their own horses, 
and in fact everything is done within the Patrol to replace the wear and 
tear of the service. Hethinks of nothing but prefection in his department, 
and he has most certainly approximately, if not entirely, reached it. 

Condensing from the Fireman’s Journal, a description of the internal ap- 
pliances and conveniences of this model house will show that it is not 
over-rated. 

The first floor of the building is 95x1oo feet, and sixteen feet and eight inches high, 
with black walnut and maple wainscoting. In the front of the room there are two 
pairs of stairs, one on each side. Under these are the horses’ stalls. Between the 
stairs and stalls is the Patrol wagon, the pole of which is ten feet from the front doors, 
which open out into a vestibule by ‘electricity, and are held by weights. On the 

| right of the room, as you enter, are all the telegraphic instruments connected with 

| the Patrol, with no wires visible. A raised panel black walnut wall, consisting of 
the ‘‘ Electric Mercurial Fire Alarm,’ which is connected with numerous business 
buildings, concealing the wires. ‘T his is a system which gives the alarm automati- 








;* cally, giving the exact location of the fire in any building. Over this annunciator is 
a large clock, presented to the Patrol by the American C “lock ( sompany. On panels, 
on the right and left of the above, are two gongs, one giving the fire alarms from the 
city, the other conncted with the ‘‘ Mercurial Fire Alarm Annunciator.” Under one 
gong is a small nickel-plated gong, connecting with a line running to all insurance 
offices ; under the other large gong there are three small gongs, one connecting 


directly with the Western Union Telegraph Office, one with Field & Leiter's retail 
store, and the other with that famous ‘‘joker” of J. P. Barrett's which gives the 
alarm directly from the street boxes to the Patrol quarters, tz aking but a few seconds 
time in so doing—prompt and sure. In another panel are the ‘‘ American District 
Telegraph " connections. Attached to the ‘‘ joker"’ there is a telegraph instrument 
connecting with the headquarters of the Fire Department, all engine houses and 
Patrol together, so that on receipt of a still-alarmin any house [you give the benefit 
of the sameto all. You can likewise use the same with a code of signals, and the 
alphabet. You can also talk with all houses by telephone, which is the first con- 
nected telephone in use for receiving an alarm of fire. There is also an American 
District instrument for calling messengers, doctor, express company, carriage and 
policeman, or giving an alarm of fire. Ona shelf above the instrument is one of 
‘* Grey's Automatic Printers,’’ connecting the Fire Alarm Office and Patrols Nos. 1 
and 2 together. There is also Grey's latest improved telephone connecting the two 
Patrols together, so that in case the watchmen, in watch-towers, see anything which 
looks like a fire in their district, they can communicate the same to Patrol No. 1 by 
use of the printer, or telephone. 

The New York Fire Insurance Patrol is divided into four commands, 
each under charge of a captain and assistant captain, and each is supplied 
with two wagons and four horses ; also portable fire extinguishers. It also 
has a steam fire engine to relieve cellars from water. The annual cost of 
maintenance is $80,000. Philadelphia’s annual cost is $24,000; that of 
Boston over $25,000 ; St. Louis, $20,000 ; San Francisco, nearly $29,000 ; 
New Orleans, $22,600 ; Newark $10,000, and Chicago's annual cost of 
maintenance $22,500.— The Argus. 


— 


THE BUFFALO FIRE. 


The Commercial Advertiser building and the Masonic Hall were burned 
at Buffalo last Thursday night, involving a loss of $300,000. The follow- 
ing is a complete list of insurance on the property destroyed : 

The Commercial Advertiser, stock and fixtures; Hartford of Connec- 
ticut, British America of Toronto, New Hampshire of Manchester, Me- 
chanics of Brooklyn, Liverpool and Lundon and Globe, Western of 
Toronto, Mechanics and Traders of New York, Lorillard of New 
York,' Insurance Company of North Carolina, Pennsylvania of Phila- 
delphia, La Confiance, Fire Association of Philadelphia, First National 
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of Worcester, St. Paul of St. Paul, Insurance Company of Pennsylvania, 
Home of New York, Union of Philadelphia, Girard of Philadelphia, 
and Relief of New York, $2500 each; Citizens of Pittsburg and New 
York Bowery, $1000 each; Providence Washington of Providence, 
$1500 ; Union of San Francisco and Buffalo German, $3000 each ; Queen 
of England, Merchants of Newark, Greenwich of New York, Trades- 
mens of New York, Hamburg-Bremen of Germany, and Continental 
of New York, $2000 each; tna of Hartford, $10,000, and Lancashire 
of England, $5000. 

On the building: Hartford, Liverpool and London and Globe, and 
Guardian, $5000 each; Star of New York, Mercantile Fire and Marine 
of Boston, Tradesmens of New York, Transatlantic of Hamburg, 
Northwestern National of Milwaukee, Glens Falls, Sterling of New 
York, La Confiance of Paris, and New Orleans, $2500 each ; London 
and Lancashire of Liverpool, $7500. 

Harvey D. Blakeslee holds insurance as follows: Mechanics of Brook- 
lyn, and Eagle of New York, $1500 each ; German of Pittsburgh, Phenix 
of Brooklyn, New York Bowery, and Merchants of New York, $1000 
each ; Niagara of New York, Pennsylvania of Pennsylvania, and Insur- 
ance Company of North America, $3000 each; Standard of London, 


Boatmens of Pittsburg, German-American of New York, Phenix of | 


Brooklyn Merchants of Newark, N. J., Fire Assurance of England, 
City of London, and Queen’s, $2000 each ; Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia, New York Fire, and American of Pennsylvania, $2500 each ; New 
Orleans, $5000. 

The different Masonic lodges held policies as follows : Commercial 
Union, $2500, Lancashire of England, $7000; North British and Mer- 
cantile, Germania of New York, and Hanover of New Yorig, $4000 
each; Manufacturers of Boston, $2000, and Home of New York, $3900; 
North British and Mercantile, $1500. 

Miller, Greiner & Co. hold policies as follows: Liverpool and London 
and Globe, $3500, Fire Association of Philadelphia, Glens Falls, Ger- 
man-American of New York, Buffalo-German, German of Rochester, 
Niagara of New York, Phenix of Brooklyn, Insurance Company of 
North America, North British and Mercantile, London Assurance Cor- 
poration, Continental, Connecticut, Springfield, Hanover and Phoenix of 
Hartford, $5000 each ; Commercial Union, Buffalo Insurance Company, 
Lorillard, Union of Buffalo, Howard of New York, Insurance Company 
of the State of Pennsylvania, Shoe and Leather, and Eliot, $2500each ; 
Liverpool and London and Globe, $7500; A£tna of Hartford, $15,000; 
Home, $2500, and Pennsylvania, $4000. 


RESULTING FROM THE FLINT MILL FIRE. 

The following recommendations are promulgated by Isaac B. Chase, sec- 
retary of the Fall River Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, as in- 
duced by the experience involved in the recent burning of the Flint mill 
in Fall River ; 

1. That main drivittg pulleys should not be so completely housed as to 
prevent the wheelpits and a portion of the main belts from being con- 
Stantly within the view of the engiaeer, and in no case should the belt 
boxes be continuous from the floor to the ceiling. That all wheelpits and 
such belt boxes as may be required should be examined often, and kept 
clear of all ‘‘ fluff,” waste or other matter incident to the cleaning of p ul- 
leys and the running of belts. 

2. That where perforated sprinkler pipes are in use the valves to the 
same should be on the outside of the buildings. That the capacity of the 
feed pipe should be more nearly adequate to the supply of the entire lines 
of pipes throughout the mills than is now in general use. That the water 
supply to all sprinklers should be direct and not subject to other draughts 
upon it. Thatall rooms, including basements, where machinery is oper- 
ated, should be protected with sprinklers, or at least so much of each 
room as will cover all exposed points. 

3. That wells and canals leading to the mills should be kept free from 
all obstructions that will prevent their being reached promptly by the city 
steam fire engines. This point, as will be seen above, is of the utmost 
importance, and should receive constant attention. 


FIRE PROTECTION IN LONDON. 

The following article in the Review,-of London, was printed just before 
the recent great conflagration in that city. Probably by this time the Me- 
tropolitan Board is not so satisfied with itself as when it voted that the city 
had all the protection it needed : 


It is satisfactory ‘to at last have got the Metropolitan Board of 
Works down to a specific statement with regard to the protection of the 
city against fire. Weare no longer dealing with comparative assertions, 
but now know really where we are. The Metropolitan Board appear to 
have finally made up their minds that they have done not merely enough 
for the protection of the city, but (as is quaintly expressed) almost more 
than the corporation could reasonably have expected, and if they have 








erred in the matter it has been on the side of too great a liberality. This 
is a most remarkable statement, and made by the chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works naturally commands ovr most serious attention. 
It is now specifically stated by Sir James McGarel Hogg, that it is no 
longer a question of how much better off the city is than in former times 
in the matter of protection against fire, but that it is now in possession of 
all that is necessary in that direction. It is further asserted, that if any, 
error has been made by the board, it is that they have done too much for 
the city instead of too little. We repeat, it is satisfactory to receive this 
statement, because the corporation of the city of London and the citizens 
generally know what to expect and how to act. It is perfectly certain that 
the Metropolitan Board are no longer to be trusted to do what up to 
quite recently was assumed to be their duty. We know that they have 
exhausted their financial powers under present legislation, and we can 
only gather from the words uttered by the chairman of the board that the 
members thereof have made up their minds to do nothing further, at least 
as regards the city of London. Now, it is perfectly certain that this m it- 
ter cannot rest where it is. We have reached finality from the 
point of view of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the citizens of Lon- 
don must now on their side take up the question in a serious spirit. For 
a long time past there has been a growing conviction that a struggle be- 
tween the corporation of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was imminent, for a preponderating influence in the proposed new muni- 
cipal organization for the metropolis. If anything, however, were wanted 
to prove the utter incompetency of the Metropolitan Board for such an 
enormous trust, it is their continuous and obstinate resistance to the 
legitimate claims of the citizens of London to an efficient system of pro- 
tection against fire. There was, up toa certain point, some excuse to be 
made, for it was well known that by act Parliament the board had only 
certain powers of taxation for the purpose of paying for the fire brigade. 
This limit of taxation has been positively reached long ago, and were it 
not for the large increase in the rateable value of London property. the 
board must have gone to Parliament for fresh authority to raise money, 
and would probably have had to ask for power to raise from another half- 
penny to a penny in the pound if necessary. It would seem, however, 
that the goal has been reached, and that the city of London is so fully pro- 
tected that the chairman of the Metropolitan Board considers that it is 
rather over than under equipped. This contention on the part of Sir 
James McGarel Hogg is one which will not bear discussion, and we are 
only thankful to discover what the views of his board really are. The 
corporation can now have no hesitation in taking up the challenge thrust 
upon them, and in entering the lists of combat with all the courage and 
determination which that great body have shown themselves capable of 
whenever their interests have seriously been imperilled. The corpora- 
tion of London have a most substantial grievance in this matter. It is 
notorious that the city of London is not properly protected, that is to say, 
it is notorious, except to the members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, that the continual remonstrances which have been made from 
time to time have only produced the result upon which we now com- 
ment. The duty of the corporation for the future is, therefore, clearly 
laid down. 


A REWARD OF MATRIMONY. 


THE Colorado Matrimonial Union is largely advertised in the Colorado 
papers and appears to be regarded by its managers as a philanthropic in- 
stitution, its main purpose being to put a stop to the ‘‘ growing tendency 
to ignore matrimony.” The managers want it understood that it is not a 
marriage bureau designed to bring men and women together ‘‘ on the 
wildcat plan,” but that it isa help to housekeeping and happiness after 
the marriage shall have been consummated. 

And surely a more generous institution never existed. You paya 
membership fee of $12.50, and #f at the expiration of six months you 
are married, having paid meanwhile some inconsequential dues and assess- 
ments, you get $600. If you wait a year before marrying you get $1400 ; 
and if you wait two years you get $3000, though you will not have paid to 
the association at the end of three years more than $500. Then again you 
can buy a certificate for the lady you propose to marry, so that you can 
get double the generous sums mentioned. And finally, if you don’t 
marry at the end of five years you receive the full amount of your certifi- 
cate, which must necessarily be a very handsome sum. 

We don’t know of any kind of small investment which is half as profit- 
able. It is the most generous of all payment for being virtuous and do- 
ing right. ‘‘In this company,” as the managers express it, ‘‘ you do not 
have to die to win ; it will give you a start at the time you most need it ; 
you have no fond relatives waiting for you to die, and the amount you 
pay is insignificant to what you receive.” It is difficult, however, to see 
where all the money is to come from. Certainly there will be a great 
matrimonial craze in Colorado as a result of it, and women will find 
themselves advertised for directly at a high premium. The clergy will 
realize large salaries in marriage fees; the house furnishers will grow 
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rich; the caterers will become bloated bondholders before they know it, 
and a bundred kinds of Colorado business will be livelier than ever be- 
fore. Everybody will be benefitted except the philanthropic managers ; 
and as for them, unl: ss they have fabulous wealth as well as limitless 
philanthropy, they must inevitably be ruined. But the ruin will come 
from a good work—they can have that satisfaction anyhow. They will 
lose all they have, but countless thousands will arise and call them 
blessed. 

This association, according to an advertisement in The Post, of Central 
City, Col., is authorized by the laws ot Colorado. State laws are very 
generous to enterprises of this kind. Pennsylvania, up to a little while 
ago, permitted death-rattle insurance companies than which there were 
never more corrupt or dangerous institutions; and a number of Southern 
States have matrimonial associations somewhat on the plan of the Col- 
orado one, but with the addition they offer premiums for first and second 
babies, twins, etc. The Postmaster-General has just put a stop to the 
correspondence by mail of the Southern institution; but of course he 
will do nothing of the kind with respect to the Colorado one, which is 
managed by humanitarians and whose only purpose is to increase matri- 
mony and do good. But we do not see how the humanitarians can fail to 
be ruined, and somebody ought to get up an investigation in their behalf 
and before they have given their money all away.—Daily Graphic. 


DRUNKENNESS VITIATES THE POLICY. 

On Thursday last there was tried a suit brought by Regina Hesselberger 
against the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company to recover $10,- 
000 on a life insurance policy for that amount, before Judge Wal'ace and 
a jury in the United States Circuit Court at New York. The policy was 
taken out by Felix H. Hyman, who was a member of the firm of Brumen- 
gart & Co., New York, of which the husband of the complainant was a 
member. The policy was dated October 29: 1872. Inthe dissolution of the 
firm in 1876 it was found that Hyman was indebted to Hesselberger several 
thousand dollars, and he made an assignment of the policy as security for 
thedebt. He afterward went to Europe, and died on his way back The 
insurance company refused to pay the policy, un the ground that Hyman 
died of delerium tremens. Mrs. Hesselberger, the widow of Hesselberger, 
to whom the policy was assigned, brought suit to force the payment of the 
policy. Ex-Judge Dittenhoeffer was called as a witness for the plaintiff, 
to prove the indebtedness of Hyman to Hesselberger 
ation he testified that Hyman was a drinking man. Contrary to the usual 
custom of juries in awarding verdicts when a weeping woman is the plain- 
tiff in the suit and a bloated corporation the defendant, this particular 


On cross-examin- 


jury rendered a verdict for the defendant life company. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 

Any device that will reduce the hazard of total destruction to the factory 
or mill, is worthy of careful consideration. The one that will dispense 
with the services of the watchman, doing his duty for him sleeping or 
awake, will certainly relieve the minds of owners of specially hazardous 
risksof muchanxiety. Such a device, ever ready to actat the first moment 
of danger, throwing a shower of spray upon that portion of the risk en- 
dangered and sparing all other portions of the building and stock, should 
prove of immense benefit to manufacturers. We have such a device in 
mid ; one that holds sufficient water, that in winter cannot freeze, always 
in position above any point where the fire can occur, and ready when the 
temperature reaches the danger point, to shower out the incipient fire. 
The value of this device to the manufacturer lies largely in the increased 
security it affords against serious losses by fire. A security which, also, 
must in time result in lessening the premium paid for insurance. Com- 
panies are slow to reduce rates on account of the introduction of any de 
vice to lessen the fire hazard until its value is fully proved. They are 
obliged to move cautiously, but as sure as the construction of the build- 
ing and its occupancy determined the rate of premium paid for insurance, 
so sure will any worthy device that reduces the fire hazard pay the owners 


of hazardous risks for its introduction, The Grinnell Automatic Sprink- 














ler is a device that is making permanent gain upon public confidence. It 
is now guarding over $100,000.000 worth of property in the United 
States, and during the past four years has suppressed thirty-two fires in 
their incipiency ; and no failure in its purpose is recorded against it. It 
has received the unqualified endorsement of those who have adopted it, 
and it is doubtless destined, in the future, to prove no inconsiderable 
factor in the insurance of specially hazardous property that now appears 
to burn with the same readiness that it is insured.—Rough Notes. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Indiana Vital Statistics. 


THE first annual report of the Indiana State Board of Health is nearly 
complete. The statistics are for eight months, including September, all counties 
reporting except Cass, Porter, Starke and Wells. 
11,385 deaths. Of this number 1341 were due to consumption ; 
86 to small pox; 480 to typhoid fever; 229 to cerebro spinal meningitis ; 590 to 
cholera infantum, 553 of this number dying in July, August and September; 69 to 
scarlet fever; 161 todiphtheria; 390 to casualities, not including suicides or homi- 
cides; 142 to old age, four persons over roo years of age dying; 107 to whooping 
cough; 192 to bronchitis, and 709 stillborn. ‘The deaths from the ten principal 
diseases named formed 36.35 per cent of the total mortality. The statistics show 
that, so far as these diseases are concerned, the cities suffer less than the rural dis- 
tricts, the proportion being about 36 per cent, to43. Of the persons dying of 
these diseases =79 were farmers, more than from any other class. Of the deaths 
from consumption alone 810 were females and 531 males, more than two-thirds of 
the females dying between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five years. 
tenths of the deaths from this disease were due to personal exposure rather than he- 
reditary conditions. It is ascertained that more persons, in proportion to population, 
die of consumption in Michigan than in Indiana. Ague is fast disappearing from the 
State. During the eight months covered by the report there were 25,546 births, of 
which 13,482 were males and 12,064 females, there being more than double the 
births numbered 


There were during the period, 
1094 to pneumonia; 


Nearly seven- 


number of births as compared with the deaths. The illegitimate 
418, and 18 abortions were reported. There were 9203 marriages. 
records show 25 homicides; 7 infanticides and 71 suicides. 
The 
and the Irish are the longest-lived and the Germans the shortest, 


The criminal 
The oldest person to die 
Hebrews 
the latter being 


was a woman in Floyd county, aged 110. Statistics show that the 


particularly susceptible to liver and stomach diseases. Of the foreign-born popu- 
lation, 202 of the deaths were Irish and 572 were German, This is a point for life 
insurance companies, as will be set forth in the Board's review of the tables. Scarlet 


fever, it is found, peoples the deaf and dumb and blind asylums 


The Underwriters Association of the South. 


COLONEL A. LoUDEN SNOWDEN, president of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, has accepted the invitation tendered him to deliver the annual address be- 
fore the Underwriters Association of the South, at its meeting in New Orleans, 


} ] 


February 2. ‘The order of exercises on that occasion has been arranged and will be 


as follows: 


President's Address—Hutson Lee. Annual Address—A. Louden Snowden 
Scientific Lecture on Spontaneous Combustion—Prof. Thos. W. Tobin. Evil 
Practices in Fire Underwriting and the Remedics for them—L. R. Warren. Dif- 


ference between Fire Underwriting North and South—J. T. Dargan. 


The following topics have been suggested for general discussion: 1. What steps 
g to} § S I 

can be taken by underwriters to lessen fires in the South? 2, Ought not the three- 
South ? 3 Local 


quarter clause be inserted in all country policies throughout the 


agents adjusting losses—should it not be discouraged ? 


The Knickerbocker Life in the hands of a Receiver. 


On the petition of Attorney General Russell at Aibany on Friday, Judge 
Landon of the Supreme Court appointed Senator Charles H. Russell, of Brooklyn, 
Receiver of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company. The affairs of the company 
have been in an unsatisfactory condition, and the winding up of its business has 
been contemplated for some time. ‘The company was investigated by the Insur- 
ance Department several years ago, and it was found to be weak but solvent. It 
was allowed to continue business under the management of John H. Nichols, who 
became president, with the view of getting the company on a sound basis if pos- 
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sible. Mr. Nichols found that the mismanagement had extended so far that his 
task was hopeless. The Knickerbocker Life was organized in 1853, with a capital 
of $100,000. For many years Erastus Lyman was president and matters were con- 
ducted in a high handed manner, C. Stanton occupied the official chair for a short 
season and in 1874 Mr. Nichols became president of the company. The company 
was loaded up with Brooklyn real estate, which had been purchased at high prices. 
It was thought that when Brooklyn's elevated railroad system was completed the 
land would be salable, but the postponement of rapid transit schemes, prevented the 
realization of this hope. The company has taken no new business for several years. 
The company has nominally $4,850,000 assets and between 5000 and 6000 policy- 
Of the assets about $2,500,000 are premium notes of little more than 
nominal value. The liabilities are about $4,500,000. In the opinion of the Attorney 
General the company will pay fifty cents on the dollar, possibly more. ‘he prop- 
erty of the company consists to a large extent of Brooklyn and New Jersey real es- 


holders 


It also owns the building 239 Broadway. 

The receiver, Charles H. Russell, was a member of the Senate Insurance Com- 
mittee last winter. Mr. Russell is a native of St. Lawrence County, where he was 
born July, 11, 1845, and was educated at the Canton Academy. He is a kinsman of 
the present Attorney General. He commenced business lite as a bank clerk, studied 
law and has practiced in Brooklyn for several years, and is generally understood to 
be a special friend of Mr. Nichols of the Knickerbocker Life. Mr. Russell is a 
trustee of the St. Lawrence University, was a member of the Assembly in 1880 and 
1881, and during the latter year chairman of the insurance committee in that body, 
No measures injurious to the insurance interests will receive any consideration from 


tate. 


him, 


Insurances in the Great London Fire. 
Tue Review of London gives the following as a list of the policies issued 
by the various companies on the buildings and contents of three of the principal 
sufferers by the recent great fire in that city : 
MESSRS. FOSTER, PORTER & CO. 



































Compa S Total ComPANIES. | Total 

ee scinntiinicillearinaniieanaaamtianti iB ve 
London & Lancashire... £15,coo | West of Englond .- £5,020 
Phoenix ...- 20,000 OP inaceenesececsconcnapsgates 10, 00 
North British & Mercar GOD Th Bienen cssetes+ esr .neneescs 12,500 
Royal Exchange.....- 20,000 | Liverpool & I vondon & Globe... .... 20,000 
eT aa 5,000 || City of London... ..........- : 2,500 
Londoo & P rovincial.. 2,500 | No: thern.......- ae Ey as 7,500 
Norwich Equitable. ae | REP |) LONER W.cescccces cc cocscces | 13,800 
General.....-..- 3,000 || Westmi-ster * ........ 4,000 
Westminster...-....-- et 5.000 |} Nerw. eb Ueion.... .a.. .-.-2-- cose 5,000 
Guardian * ..... ; | g,coo || Hand-in-Hand .................. 5,0co 
Scottish Union & National........ 2,000 || Atias..........- pease wennedire 5,<00 
Fire Insurance Association ---- j SS 1) CTE ctnnctccutsceseberesses 2,000 
3 SS eee 3,000 | Hamburg-Bremen -... ............ 5,000 
Commercial Union....... 9,000 —- —- 
Imperia!........ . | 70,000 | £213,600 

* Building. 
SILBER & FLEMING. 

ComPaNnigs. Total. | CompPanigs. | Total 
Commercial Union................ £15,000 (Ore |), £5,500 
North British & Me:cantile....... 3.000 || Guardian..........- nnlcanbiaeati 11,000 
ee 6.00 |— 

Royal Exchange...............-.- 8,000 £64,500 
PRE Saddittadactd seccedvivnien 6,000 
MESSRS. RYLANDS & SONS. 
ComPaNIES | Total. CompPaNnigs, Total. 
| ! 
North British & Mercantile | £61,000 || Northern.-.....- PS £15,500 
Pivcsiceess 11,%50 || Norwich Union... -............. | 6 500 

Ceeetty sesciccess- bia 5.00 || Phoenix * .. ae Sey a! 
Commercial Union... --| 29.600 || Queen .... PTR ar 
City of London........ Sk 3 Ee eS 33.500 
eee | 9 925 || Royal Exchange..-.... sconnctel - S608 
Guardian........... sipslhedeianies ee 17,000 
Imperial. .... pene ad _...----| 7,500 || Scottich Union & National. 6,000 
Lancashire ....... SST. SO SERS. A 4,200 
2} eae eee 3,000 | SEs ee Ss | 8,600 
ase & London & Globe...... 10,000 || West of Fngland ‘ 5,000 

Ti ieee niente ieee eesadincns 20,coo || Westminster. . 5,000 
Lenemn & Lancashire... -..- ; CED Ty RPO enecccsecceuccepecconse 3,000 
Manchester... ....... Pedi: eibisentl 2,500 i = 
Mutual..........-.. chants 20,000 |£373.979 

* Contents, £22,000 ; Building, £4, 00. 

t Contents, £24,500; Building, £9,000. 

Foster, Porter & Co. were located at Nos. 47, 48 and 49 Wood street ; Rylands 


& Sons occupied Nos. 50, 51, 52and 55 Wood street, and Silber & Fleming occu- 
pied Nos, 56, 56@ and 5634 Wood street. Other insurances to the amount of £144,- 











890 were placed on Nos. 57, 58, 31, 42 and 43 Wood street and upon the other 
streets surrounding the block. What proportion of the risks assumed by these 
companies was reinsured has not yet been made public. 


The Number of Insurance Companies of Europe. 


AT the exhibition held last year at Venice of the International Geograph- 
ical Society, Sig. Marco Besso, general secretary of the insurance company, Assi- 
curazioni Generale, of Trieste, exhibited a chart of Europe, intended to show the 
kind, number and distribution of all the insurance institutions of Europe. At the 
close of 1880 there were 1152 private insurance companies, tor State companies, 
and 3328 local insurance unions; the whole distributed as follows : 


PRIVATE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 











Germany.... -.. nig oportidaantidatinniin: Ge Si tenmiinetatindiiemaiodiniimaaie 23 
a es SE Ee 249 | Switzerland - nobel 23 
DT tke ahinentiewpeeuaimmnn tegen St « Rat R nthe tetcenprandeaimnibemmieaindie 20 
tenn cenewncnnscenmnnl - 119 | ERIE ES 12 
pe i ei tee SS rept iden? 8 
SOE Crtteucbnbcdinddddnestusimanteis Oi 9 I iia dee cconcddinnten onaabebeces 3 
Sweden and Norway...............-- St. 1 CIEE nhodvenavecetesrenenteinrn.! 
EN c¢iscnccedvesivnpseioamdabese 26 — 
oe See -ebiembbbonbecabinne 25 | en ON Tee ae ee 

Bulgaria and Montenegro have as yet no insurance companies. Of the above- 


named 1152 companies, 754 are joint-stock and 398 mutual. The greatest number 
of stock companies (189) isin England, and the most mutual companies of this 
class (128) in Germany. Separated according to the branches of business trans- 
acted, there are of— 


Strictly fire companies. ...-......--.---- 260 | Casualty companies .....,............. 2 
Lite companies OE ET ee ee 192 Various other distinctive’ insurance and 
SENT CRO eon cnccsrtoosegcuns um 72 combined insurances -..........-...- 299 
Transportation companies, (including — 
marine insurance).....-..-.--.------- 280 PO itcananviscaecmonecinainbinian 1,152 


The greatest number at jenn -stock companies (234) is among the transportation 
organizations, while of the life assurance companies, 77 are on the mutual plan. 
The founding of these 1152 companies has occurred principally within the present 
century, since previous to the year 1800 only 26 of the companies existed, and of 
these, 13 were located in England. The insurance companies existing January 1, 
1881, were instituted in the following order : 






ee, eee 26 | Sixth decennary of this century........ 125 
First decennary of this century......... 23 | Seventh decennary of this century..... 206 
Second decennary of this century....... 35 | Ei hth.......................... 

Third decennary of this century -....... 82 | Dates unknown to compiler ........... 
PEE Risescccte wpaeadineyeaenabtenmite 36 | — 
Feivceasececerssencepenemmresewenein 103 SUREE sncnd chnencaneonciumioneeneinae 1,152 





In the decade 1871-1880 France shows the largest number (103) of newly-founded 
companies; Germany follows with 83 during the same period. This statistical 
geographical information is interesting and instructive, and shows an important 
development in this department of political economy. [No details are given of the 
distribution, etc., of the 3328 local mutual unions].—Assicurans-Zeitung. 





Change in the Management of the Standard Fire Office. 


THE death of John W. Simonson, Resident Manager of the Standard Fire 
Office, on Thursday night, was sudden, though his family and friends well knew 
that the fatal effects of the disease from which he suffered must soon reach a climax. 
Mr. Simonson died of consumption at his home on Staten Island on Thursday 
night, aged 56 years. He was an old insurance man, his knowledge of the busi- 
ness dating back twenty years or more, when he was an agent of the Continental 
Insurance Company on Staten Island. He was afterward an insurance broker at 
Nos. 1 and 3 Pine street, New York. In 1872 deceased became secretary of the 
New York and Yonkers Fire Insurance Company and in 1876, when the New York 
and Yonkers merged in the New York City Insurance Company, he was appointed 
Secretary of the latter company. In 1878 when the Resolute was swallowed by the 
New York City, Mr. Simonson was promoted to the vice presidency of the com- 
pany. When Richard L. Franklin, President of the New York City, died in 1880, 
Mr. Simonson succeeded to the presidency, in which capacity he continued until the 
company was re-insured in the fall of 1881 by the Standard Fire Office of London, 
at which time he was rewarded with the resident managership for the United States 
of the English Company. 

Mr. Simonson leaves a widow and three children, two sons and one daughter. 
His death, is much regretted. He was in the office of the company two days before 
his death but had attended to little work for some time back, matters having gone 
on under the direct supervision of J. G. Alden, Superintendent of Agencies. 

The outstanding risks of the Tradesmens Fire Insurance Company have been 
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transferred to the Standard Fire office, and Timothy Y. Brown, Secretary of 
Tradesmens, will succeed the deceased Mr. Simonson in the management of the 
Standard. The Tradesmens has been in existence twenty-four years, and dur- 
ing that time the stockholders received an ample interest rate on their capital. D 
Keeler, the President, and Timothy Y. Brown, have been with the company 
since it began. Its stockholders will receive their money back dolar for dollar, 
aid more. The company retires from the field to give way to insurance organ- 
izations ot larger resources and greater strength, a have many small companies of 
late. The reinsurance contract dates from December 31. Mr. Brown is one of the 
ablest insurance men in New York, and it is generally thought that he will make 
aj good manager in place of Mr. Simonson. Mr. Keeler, the President of the 
Tradesmens, will proceed to wind up the company, with such assistance as Mr, 
Brown can give while assuming the control of matters at the Standard office. 


The United Fire Reinsurance Company and the Irving. 


Ir can be stated with certainty that the reinsurance company represented 
in this country by Albo De Bernales has been reconstructed, and a liberal amount 
of American capital infused into it, with a view of increasing its popularity among 
the American companies. It has been well known that several of the larger Amer- 
ican companies rather hesitated to do business with it under its old organization, 
and have interested themselves to rehabilitate it. To do this, the charter of the 
Irving Fire Insurance Company has been purchased, and with this as a basis, ar- 
rangements will be perfected for the formation of an American company of reinsur- 
ance. The new company takes over the Irving entire, but just what will be done 
with its current business has not been decided, it appears. 





Electricity in Flour Mills. 


A NOVEL theory is that advanced by George W. Mann, in The Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, as to the cause of the frequency of fires in flour mills. Mr. 
Mann suggests that the immense amount of friction resulting from much iron ma- 
chinery and numberless feet of whirling leather belting, together with the well- 
known principle that electricity is produced by friction, should set scientific men to 
thinking whether electricity is not the igniting agency in flour mills. He says: 

In view of the great danger that is constantly accruing in the destruction of so 
many flour mills, some of them being demolished so soon after being built, might 
lead some inquiring minds to ask the question, what is the cause? Who is the 
incendiary so constant in attendance and so artful and cunning in escaping detec- 
tion while hovering around these mills in disguise ?_ I suppose nearly every mill of 
note has its night watchman, who, if he does his duty as he ought, should’ be able 
to detect this mysterious agent if in the guise of a living man or otherwise. If not, 
some other and more potent agent must be silently and surely doing this work of 
destruction. Still, the mill burns or explodes before any one can tell the tale. 
‘This fire announcement is becoming too alarmingly prevalent, as in nearly every 
instance the loss is otal. Might not this unseen agent be electricity that is 
brought to bear whent every other condition is prevalent, as the state of the atmos- 

here in its peculiar dryness, its electrical condition being such as to favor bring- 
ing about these dangerous results, which are being held in readiness whenever 
such a state of things exist, and are brought into action at the critical juncture to 
cause an ignition with the floating atoms of dry mill dust? This state of things is 
believed to be constantly and silently going on in many ways, as I have before 
shown and written up pretty fully in The Milling World. Assuming this subtle 
agent to be silently and actively at work, this every-day preparation towards bring- 
ing about these direful mill disasters that are constantly in progress in some part 
of the country, would naturally call attention to an investigating mind as to what 
it is, or what can be this destructive force that is so mysteriously leveling so many 
fine mill structures, nearly as fast as they can be built. Being possessed of a some- 
what enquiring turn of mind, let us see if we can make clear what to many is to 
them still wrapped in mystery, We will base our argument that this unseen agent 
is electricity, that it alone is at the bottom, and is the basis and chief cause of all 
the mischief. This being the standpoint from which we argue, will endeavor to 
show that from scientific experiments made with fine mill and elevator dust, it is 
conceded to be explosive. As electricity is produced by friction, and that in the 
present construction of flour mills having so much iron machinery, and numberless feet 
of leather belting that are running at all speeds, such must produce a vast amount 
of friction. This is being all housed within the building; this friction produces 
what may be termed frictional electricity, and is constantly being produced or gen- 
erated by the revolutions of such machinery and belting running at all speeds. 
The atmosphere of the mill is thick with fine dry dust cloud, all the time absorbing 
or being impregnated with this frictional electricity. Next in order is, how can 
we get rid of its baneful influence? Can it be done in a cheap and practical man- 
ner, so as to make our mills harmless and free from such danger of explosion ? 
Can it not be diverted by extending a central conducting wire from end to end 
through each story of the building, one foot below and under each floor, the ends 
of said conducting wires to be attached to a perpendicular lightning rod outside the 
building that communicates or terminates in the earth as any lightning rod 
does? By this means, if the electricity within the mill takes to the horizontal wires, 
which it might do by fastening a fine wire gauze to the horizontal central wires 
that would Song down like a cloth upon them to collect the electrified dust atoms and 
so be disseminated to the central wires running through each floor or story of the 
mill, and be so conducted to the ground. The idea is novel, while it might be 
practical to so pass off the electricity, as fast as it collects upon the wire gauze sheet, 
tothe ground. I only suggest this plan of safety for the millers’ consideration, and 
they can consult with good electricians as to its practical working, if good effect 
could be attained to in this way, without the use of a battery force to propel it to the 
ou:side conducting giound wire. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Springfield, Mass., has a Tariff Association. 


—W. E. Winner & Co., of Kansas City, have béen appointed agents 
of the Providence Washington Insurance Company. 


—Itis our sad duty this week to record the death, on the 17th iast., of 
Amasa S. Barry, a prominent adjuster of Chicago. 


—The annual statement of the Traders Insurance Company shows as- 
sets of $1,057,217 and a net surplus over capital stock of $339,696. 


—The Boston agency of the German American Insurance Company 
was tranferred on January 1, from Hollis & Snow to Sawyer & Blake. 


—Van Campen & Co. have been appointed New Bedford, Mass., 
agents of the Fireman's Fund Insurance Company of San Francisco. 


—The underwriters in Buffalo threaten to advance rates twenty-five per 
cent if the fire department be not brought to a better standard of efficiency. 


—Mr. Acker, an Albany lawyer, is a candidate for the position of Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, and, his friends claim, with good prospects of success. 


—W. W. Berry and E. H. Ross, of Kansas City, have formed a part- 
nership to transact a general insurance business. The firm name will be E. H. Ross 
& Co. 


—The officers and directors of the Crescent Insurance Company of New 
Orleans send out a handsome card to their friends, with the compliments of the 
season. 


—The New York Underwriters Agency agreement between the Hanover 
and Germania companies, having expired, the arrangement has been renewed for 
another ten years. 


—Albo De Bernales, Manager of the United Fire Re-insurance Com- 
pany, has issued the most elaborate and artistic card of greeting for the New Year of 
all the insurance offices. 

—The United States Life Insurance Company published its statement 
for the year 1882 promptly on the first day of the year, as usual, showing the growth 
of the organization during the past twelve months. 


—David Grosbeck, cashier of the Hamilton Fire Insurance Company, 
of New York, fell dead in Everett's dining rooms at No. 98 Barclay street on Sat- 
urday night. He is supposed to have died from heart disease. 

—Moore & Janes have been appointed agents of the Rhode Island 


Underwriters Association for Chicago. The interests of the Association will, no 
doubt, receive its quota of attention from that enterprising firm. 


—Charles H. Van Allen, well-known in connection with the Commerce 
Insurance Company, of Albany, has accepted the management of a branch office 
of the Continental Insurance Company, established in Albany on January tf. 


—Charles D. Purroy, brother of Fire Commissioner Purroy, and assist- 
ant Foreman of Hook and Ladder Company No. 2, New York, has been placed in 
command of the new fire boat Zophar Mills. The boat is known as Engine Com- 
pany No. 51. 

—Gale & Co. and Charles A. Eaton, insurance agents at Minneapolis, 
have ‘‘ pooled their issues '’ and will henceforth do business in partnership under 
the name of Gale & Co., representing a long list of prominent-fire, life and acci- 


dent companies. 


—Fire escapes from the top to the level of the second floor must be 
constructed on all public buildings, hotels, manufactories or other buildings in Jer- 
sey City where thirty or more persons are accommodated, under a penalty of $300, 
prescribed by the Fire Board. 


—W. W. Caldwell, for several years general agent of the Western De- 
partment of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, has resigned his posi- 
tion and the department has been closed. A. H. Darrow has been appointed Chi- 
cago agent of the New Hampshire Fire. 


—Jno. H. Law & Bro., managers of the Central Department of the 
Royal, at Cincinnati, and S. M. Moore & Co., the well known Chicago agents, 
each sent out New Year greetings to their ‘‘ subs” in the shape of cards bearing 
handsomely executed heads, engraved by John A. Lowell, of Boston. 


—A sensible view of advertising is given in a recent issue of The New 
York Times: ‘‘ A wholesale stationer in this city, who has become rich at his busi- 
ness, says his rule is, when he sells a bill of goods on credit, to immediately subscribe 
for the local paper of his debtor. So long as his customer advertised liberally and vig- 
orously he rested, but as soon as he began to contract his advertising space he took 
the fact as evidence that there was trouble ahead, and invariably went for his debtor. 
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Said he: ‘ The man who is too poor to make his business known is too poor to do 
business.’ The withdrawal of an advertisement is evidence of weakness that busi- 
ness men are not slow to act upon.” 


—Col. Thomas W. Johnston, for several years Adjuster offthe Western 
Department of the Agricultural Insurance Company at Chicago, has been appoint- 
ed State Agent for Illinois, of the Sun Fire Office, of London. Col. Johnston is an 
underwriter of ability, and the Sun Fire is to be congratulated on securing his 
services. 

—Fuller & Field, general agents of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
have issued a card of New Year greetings stamped with the four-teaf clover, the 
lucky symbol, each of whose leaves are made to represent the four branches of 
business pursued by the company, viz., Fidelity, Steamboiler, Plate Glass and 
Accident Insurance. 


—The Globe Mutual Life receiver has been authorized to transfer to 
William Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, certain Long Island Shore Railroad bonds, 
being the street car road running from Hunter's Point to Astoria through Ravens- 
wood. Pliny Freeman, the old president of the Globe Mutual Life was a resident 
of Ravenswood and largely interested in the railroad. 


—It has been found by M. I. B. Dumas that water saturated with alum 
is remarkably efficient in extinguishing fires. This property is supposed to be due 
to the coating it gives to objects wet with it, which prevents contact with the oxy- 
gen of the air, and thus retards combustion. It is reported that, as an experiment, 
French firemen are to be quite extensively supplied with instruments for throwing 
such solutions of alum, 


—By the loss of the ship ‘‘ Fiona,” roo A 1, 1398 tons, Glasgow, at the 
mouth of the Humber, on the 6th inst., the underwriters here have sustained a loss 
in ship and freight of £23,000, and the underwriters in London and Liverpool £20,- 
ooo on the cargo. The ship was laden with 2000 tons of wheat from San Francisco, 
had arrived at Falmouth, and was thence to her port of discharge, Hull, when she 
was lost with all hands, twenty-six in number. 


—The district agencies of the Mutual Benefit Life at Rochester, Buffalo, 
Elmira, Hornellsville and Albany, N. Y., and for the State of Vermont, have been 
consolidated into one general agency with headquarters at Albany. W. W. Bying- 
ton, long Superintendent of Agencies of the company, has been given this important 
State agency. The large business transacted by the Mutual Benefit in these dis- 
tricts is well known to insurance men, and Mr. Byington’s agency thus becomes one 
of the largest and most responsible in the country. 


—Insurance Superintendent Moore of Ohio asked the opinion of the At- 
torney General if the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo Car Trust Certificates, 
purchased by some insurance companies, can be recognized as securities. The At- 
torney General replied: ‘‘In answer to your question as to whether insurance 
companies may invest in certificates, I say that in my opinion they cannot. They 
are not evidences of indebtedness and do not belong to any of the various classes of 
securities as described by sections 3637 and 3638 of the revised statutes.” 


—At the meeting of the shareholders of the Lion Fire Insurance Company 
held in the early part of the past month the faithlessness of the French shareholders 
who would not respond to the call for an increase of paid-up capital was warmly dis- 
approved, The management was given a vote of confidence, and there was a gen- 
eral expression that the company should go on with its business both at home and 
abroad. In America the company is known to be prospering, and probably this 
fact had some influence with the shareholders in considering the status of things. 


—Mary Isabella Martin, who was tried in Kansas in November for the 
murder, by poison, of Mrs. Loraine M. Kuger, and who, it appears, has been 
feigning insanity since the verdict of guilty was rendered, has been pronounced 
sane by a competent board of physicians, and was on Saturday sentenced to be 
hanged after one year’s confinement at hard labor in the penitentiary. ‘The crime 
was committed for the purpose of obtaining $5000 insurance ‘upon the life of Mrs. 
Kuger, the policy having been made payable to the son of Mrs. Martin, who is still 
in jail and will be tried as an accomplice in February. 


—Coffee brigades to furnish the weary boys with refreshment after fires, 
are becoming quite the thing for village fire departments nowadays. In some vil- 
lages the fair sex band together and supply the happy firemen with hot coffee and 
rolls after the fire, as, for instance, at Friendship, N. Y., where, it is said, the best 
young ladies turn out at fires for this purpose. In other places young men organ- 
ize themselves together into coffee brigades, and, though not possessed of the tender 
sympathy and bewitching smiles of the daughters of Friendship, their.efforts are 
fully appreciated by the firemen. Olean, N. Y., has lately started a coffee brigade. 
At the next fire the boys hope to be able to give the firemen good strong hot coffee. 


—Actuarial Societies have been formed in London, Edinburgh,Glasgow 
and Manchester, for the more general study and discussion of actuarial subjects. 
Among the aids to investigation, Mr. Sprague, ‘President of the London Institute 
of Actuaries, has recommended in The Insurance Record the volume of Mortality 
Experience recently published in the United States, endorsing its value in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘ Dear Sir—System and Tables of Life Assurance by Mr. Meech 
is unquestionably a very valuable contribution to the study of life contingency. 
Based upon the mortality experience of thirty American life offices, and the total 
number of lives under observation being 1,027,529, of whom 46,543 had died, it is 








evident that results based on such an extensive experience and manipulated by so 
competent an actuary as Mr. Meech must be of the greatest value. I accordingly 
have much pleasure in heading your list of subscribers.” 


—A dispatch from Baltimore brings the intelligence that the specula- 
tive insurance mania, which was thought to have been abolished in this State, still 
exists. Samuel Newman, a respected citizen of Hagerstown, Md., aged 88 years, 
was the subject chosen by a number of unprincipled ghouls, and pdlicies to the 
amount of $20,000 were issued on his life by the Great Eastern Mutual life Insur- 
ance Company of Baltimore. Mr. Newman was apprised of the fact through a 
mistake of an officer of the company, who forwarded the assessment notices to that 
gentleman instead of sending them to the original policyholder. These notices de- 
manded assessments aggregating $80, and were issued for the month of December. 
Naturally Mr. Newman became indignant at the process which implicated him in 
an unprincipled scheme of speculation, and he denounces the whole transaction as a 
fraud. It appears that the policies were first issued by a company located at West- 
minster, and were transferred to a company at Wolfsville, Frederick county, and 
thence to the Baltimore company. 


—The Masonic Life Insurance Company of Newark has 1200 members, 
but is not incorporated. Mrs. Van Houten, the widow of James H. Van Houten, 
who was a member of the company, sued the president, secretary and treasurer, as 
representatives of the company, to recover his insurance. While sick, near the 
close of his lite, Mr. Van Houten, it is claimed, asked a director of the company 
to pay his dues forhim. The director neglected to do so until after the company 
had dropped Van Houten’s name from the rolls. Then the company would not ac- 
cept the dues. Mrs. Van Houten claims that the company was in the habit of ac- 
cepting late dues, and so established a custom contrary to its by-laws; also that her 
husband asked to be re-instated a member. Counsel for the company contended that 
every member must be sued individually. The Chancellor, Runyon, in his opinion 
on a demurrer for want of equity and want of parties to the suit, decides that the 
suit was properly brought, and that it would be a practical denial of justice to com- 
pel the widow to sue every member of the company. He also decides that she has 
shown equity in her bill of complaint. 


—A despatch from St. Louis says that just now there is a lively contro- 
versy in progress between Chief Engineer Sexton of the Fire Department and the 
underwriters of St. Louis. The latter says that at the big fire of Thursday night of 
last week, Sexton sent all the engines home except the Babcock. The fire gained 
headway and a second alarm was turned on, but before the blaze was put out nearly 
$150,000 damage was done. The underwrifers have complained before of Sexton's 
management. One underwriter, referring to the blaze of Thursday night, uses the 
following strong language: ‘‘ That fire was most disgracefully handled, and the in- 
competence of Chief Sexton and the men under him would serve to drive the under- 
writers away from any other city. We have been accustomed to that kind of work, 
and, although we are accustomed to meeting severe losses through the inability of 
the fire department to cope with fires in a common-sense, not to say scientific way, 
I never saw such gross inefficiency exhibited at any fire. I think the time has come 
for the old man to step down and out, and for some man of cooler head and in- 
creased resources to take charge.’’ Other underwriters threaten to raise rates 
unless some younger man is placed at the head of the fire department. They 
want Charles Evans, Commander of the Salvage Corps, for Chief, and he is looked 
upon as the best fireman in the city, but the majority of the City Fathers have thus 
far opposed his appointment, although the people are with him. 


—The Lion Life Insurance Company, which has a branch office in this 
country, will discontinue operations, in accordance with the decision of the share- 
holders at a meeting held in December. Commenting on the determination of the 
shareholders, The London Review says that there are quite enough offices in exist 
ence to transact the ordinary amount of life assurance business, and forcing this 
branch of trade is not at all a thing to be encouraged. It leads to high commissions 
and bad lives, irrespective of other and more legitimate sources of expenditure or 
loss, such as the extension of agencies, etc., which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be a legitimate item of outgo. It has been, therefore, prudently resolved that 
the operations of the Lion Life office shall be discontinued. The only persons who 
will regret this will be the agents of the company, who will not earn quite so much 
in future as they have the last year or so, and the shareholders, who may perhaps 
suffer a slight loss on the paid-up capital. The policyholders are, of course, amply 
secured. Itis far otherwise with the fire office. Here we have an undoubtedly 
powerful institution, with ample financial resources, which is most ably represented 
in the United States: The reputation of the Lion stands—and deservedly so—as 
high as that of most British fire offices. It is quite a different affair when the pro- 
priety of continuing the fire business is considered as compared with the life 
operations. The Lion Fire office has every inducement to go on with its business, 
not merely at home but abroad. By following out this plan the shareholders will be 
acting very wisely, and will thus be enabled to reap the fruits of the seed which has 
already been sown to such advantage. ‘The shareholders—a great many of whom 
hold shares in both the life and fire companies—are to be congratulated upon their 
commercial prudence in arriving at this conclusion. To those who hold shares in 
both these undertakings, which are entirely distinct companies, we venture to express 
the opinion that the profits they are certain to derive from the extension of the fire 
business will, in the future, amply repay them for any slight loss they may have sus- 
tained on their life shares. ' 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 









NAME OF COMPANY. 





Agricultural 
Albany 
American .........---- ‘ 





American Exchange-.--.-- 
Broadway 
Brooklyn 


[a 
Buffalo German 
Citizens 





Commerce. ...----. ----- 
Commercial 
Continental 
Eagle 


Empire City... ---------- 
Exchange 
Farragut 





nn 
Firemans Trust : 
Franklin and Emporium.}| 


German American. ....-- 
Germania 





Howard 
Importers and Traders -- 
Irving 


eg itinetuucsntslved 
ings County-.-- 


Knickerbocker 


pO 
Long Island. 
Lorillard 
Lloyds Plate Glass «.... 








Manuf’rs and Builders - 








Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders-- 
Mercantile 
Merchants ........-..--- 


Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 
eS ee 


We Siccciccccs- soul 
New York Bowery 
New York Equitable ...- 


New York Fire 
FR csncage qaptccocs 


North River... ........-- | 
a 
PONS 4 iicdscddpctidssccee | 


Peter Cooper. .......-.-- 
Phenix 





Rochester German 
Rutgers 
Standard 





Star 


Stuyvesant. 
TERBGOME 6.009¢06qc0cn-e 











Par Value 
of Stock. 


e 
8 





New York State ¢ Companies. 























Price 
(Per 
Cent.) 


175 


125 
118 


130 
149 
105 
70% 
60 
325 
77 


105 
135 


123 


j 
| 
| Net Last Latest SALE 
| Book or or STOCK. 
. Value of AID. 
Capital Stock 
Patd up 6 ae ine 
: Per roo, 
Fan. 1, Date. \Per Ct Date. 
1882. 
$300,000 $171.56 lary f | TO | w--0---- 
200,000} 156.27 uly, ’82 “i ere ee 
400,000 230.03 *July "82/ 5 Dec.18,"82 
200,000] 133.13 |*July, ’82 | § |Nov.25’82 
200,000 | 264.23 |*Aug.. "82 7 Mar. 1, "82 
153,000] 243.80 | Jan.,’83 7% |Feb. 8, ’82 
200,000 | 125.38 | Jan.,’82} 5 2 e+-t-- 
200,000 | 328.95 |*July, ’82 7% | _-- 
300,000} 267.00 |*July,’82| 5 Dec. 
210,009 | 170.87 |*Aug.,’82| 5 |Dec. 7,82 
250,000] 152.94 |*July, 82 5 Nov.23 82 
200,000 | 172.14 tNov. ’82 2 # pr. 14,82 
200,000} 147.35 |*July, 82 5 Dec.26,’8> 
1,000,000} 240.67 |* July, 82 7-35| Nov. 2, '8 
300,000} 302.68 | Oct., "82 7% |Nov. t,’82 
200,000 127.45 |*July, 82 3% |Nov.t5, 82! 
200,010 | 139.12 |*Aug., = 334 | Nov.15,'82| 
; b2.04 |*Jul 5 | Jan, 10,8 
200,000} 162.04 |*July,’ 6 Jan, 10,82 
204,000} 127.01 |*July,’82| 2% |Dec.12,’82 
150,000] 138.75 |*july,’82 5s |Oct. 18,’82 
200,000} 172.80 | Jan.,’83| 6 Dec. 12,’82! 
1,000,000 | 241.52 * July, 82 6 Dec 16,'80| 
1,000,000} 182,34 |*July,’82 5  |Oct. 28, 82 
200,000} 397.08 |*July,’82| 5 |May26,'8: 
200,000] 160,02 |*July,’82 5 June 2,’82 
200,000] 269.05 |*July,’82| 7 Aug.17,' "81 
200,000 | 110.00 |*July,’82| 234 |Nov. 1,’82 
150,000} 182,86 | Jan.,’83 | 5 |Dec. 8,'82 
1,000,000] 183.27 | Jan.,.’83| 5 (Dec.19,’&2 
3,000,000] 160.21 |* July, "8a| 5 Dec. 18,'82 
500,000 124.01 | Jan.,’82} 5 Nov.22,’82 
200,000} 126.69 | *July,’ 82 3 Dec. 8,’82 
200,000] 101.49 |*July,’ 8x) 5 Dec. 27, 82 
200,010] 249.54 ISept 5 5182] 5 Dec.27,'82 
150,000] 237.19 |*July, "82 | 10 «=| Oct. 18, ‘82 
210,000] 136.23 Jan.,’79| 5 |Nov. 4,’82 
150,000] 167.03 l*July, "ea | 5 |Aug. 2,’82 
300,000} 140.17 *July,'82 | 5 Dec. 14, 82 
300,000} 209.13 | Jan., 82) 3 Dec.29, 82 
100,000 100,00 | -<------ --- |Nov. 1,’8- 
200,000] 186.25 |*July,’82} 3 | Dec.28,’82 
250,000] 166.40 |*July,’82/ 5 Oct. 3,’22 
| | 
200,000] 200.19 |*July,’82 5 |Nov.15,’&2 
200,000} 110.27 |*July,’82 3 Nov. 1,’82 
200,000| 180.16 | Jan.,’82 5 |Dec, 26,’82 
| 
100,000| 126,72 | Jan.,’82 5 June, ’80 
200,000} 141.88 |*July,’82 5 Dec.13,’82 
200,000 | 182.13 [Jal "82 7 |Nov.28,’82 
200,000} 150.09 leyuly,’ | §  |Nov. 1,’82 
300,000 | 248.45 le July’ "82 | 10 Dec. 5,’82 
210,000} 254.69 |*July,” 82 | 5 Dec. 1,’82 
200,000| 135.83 le Aug., Bo] 5 Dec.28,’82 
eae 228.07 | jan., 83 7 (|Dec. 4,’82 
350,000 | 128.01 | Oct., ’82 4 Nov. 1,722 
200,000} 292.50 |* July, 82 8 (Oct. 28,’82 
200,000 | 147.00 | Jan.,’83 5 Sept r1,’22 
en 150.04 |*July,’82| 5 Dec.11,’82 
150,000 | 238.45 l* July, 82 6 Dec.22,'82 
1,000,000} 151.16 |* July, ’82 5 Dec.15,’82 
200,000 | 167.72 |*Aug.,’82 hls poe ee 
200,000] 185.44 |*July, ’82 7 Dee. 13,’82 
200,000} 178.02 |*July,’82 3% Ort. 19,'ie 
500,000} 103.43 |*July,'81 4__ |Nov. 2,’82 
350,000| 107.86 | Aug., ’80 3% |Nov. 1.’82 
200,000; 168.81 |*July,’82/ 5 |Oct. 24,’82 
300,000| 113.42 |*fuly,’81 § |Dec.20,’82 
100,000} 112.76 |*July,’82 4 ae Pe 
250,000} 192 40 |* July, ’82 5 Nov. 3,’82/ 
300,000 158.35 |*Aug.,’82 5 Dec.,tt Bal 
250,000 | 300.07 |*July.’82/| 10 


Oct, 24, “7 


250 





* Second dividend declared during the year. 
t Third dividend declared during the year. 


a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 


+ Fourth dividend declared during the year. 
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- Other State ‘Companies Doing Business in New York. 















































o Net 
2a Book 
SS | Capita Value of | 
NAME OF COMPANY. AS] S ¥ Stock 
$y aid up Per $100, 
1s s Fan. 1, 
| 1882. 
| 
EES ee bai $4,000,000 | $178.19 
American, Koston.. 300,000 144.75 
American, 0 EET ERS ER 600,000 | 229.13 
American, Philadelphia...........-. | 100 400,000 265.31 
American Central, St. Louis.......- 25 600,000 | 138.92 
Atlantic, Providence............... iced 104.59 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 250,000 131.90 
Citizens, Pittsburgh................] 200,000 | 267.00 
Connecticut, Hartford..... 1,000,000 | 130.33 
Detroit F, and M., Detroit 300,000} 172.28 
ee eee 200,000} 162.21 
Equitable F, and M., Providence....| 10 300,000 | 127.17 
Fire Association, Philade elphia..... | 50 500,000} 325.08 
Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia} 100 200,000 | 150.15 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco ....-| 100 750,000 | 113.44 
Firemens, Baltimore ..........-...-- 18 378,000 | 107.78 
Firemens, Dayton.........-----<-- | 20 250,000] 120.86 
Firemens, Newark -.---.-- | 20 500,000 | 221.91 
First National, Worcester - 100 200,000 | 109.62 
Franklin, Philadelphia naa 100 400,000} 329.44 
SPOTEO, PRUETT concccascconcene 50 200,000 | 140.92 
Germania, Newark........--------- go 200,000 05.58 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. ..-- 100 300,000] 255.79 
Hartford, Hartford. iitesbieniaene 100 1,250,000 | 206.63 
Ins. Co, of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 215.32 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 215.15 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000 123.47 
Mercantile Cleveland _...........-- | 20 | 200,000 | 153.14 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 | 400,000 | 145.12 
Merchants Providence............. | go | 200,000} 150.12 
Merchants, Newark 25 | 400,000} 212.51 
Michigan F. and M., 50 | 200,000} 100.69 
National, Baltimore ...............- 100 | 200,000] 102.89 
| | 
National, Hartford. .............--- | 100 | 1,000,000] 146.19 
Neptune F. and M., Boston 100 300,000] 146.31 
New Orleans Ins .Co........--. 50 §00,000 | 122.01 
Newark City, N ewark 5° 200,000} 101.16 
eee ane 250,000} 214.96 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 50 | §00,000 | 173.24 
North American, Boston. . | 100 200,000} 140.57 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee too | 600,000 138.39 
OS OS eae eae 100 | 1,000,000 117.88 
PERRPIVRUER, FRU. <ccaccoscnccwes | 100 400,000} 336.39 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh-......... 50 120,000 | 139.24 
Phoenix, Hartford 100 2,000,000] 155.96 
Prescott, Boston 100 200,000} 137-24 
Providence Washington, Providence! 50 | 400,coo | 131.01 
Security, New Haven.--.-. 50 | 200,000 117.56 
Shoe and Leather, Boston too | 600,000 105.95 
gg ayy f. and M., Springfield..| 100 | 1,000,000; 143.12 
Paul, Dlindbsndgbuduwecsne too | 400,000 | 141.42 
tthe oe Se a ai Too | 500,000 152,88 
Union, Phila ieiphin.......ccccccceee 10 500,000} 113,78 
Union, San Francisco.............- 100 750,000| 116,48 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 200,000 | 102,55 
W ashington, i dtnabetuenbeda loo 400,000 182,37 





Last 
| DivipEnp 
Paip. 
| 
Date. wo Ct. 
+ Oct., ’82 4 
*July, 82 
Mar.,’82 é 
* Oct., 82 5 
*July "82 5 
} 
*July,’82 | 3 
Jan.,’82 4 
*July, 82 4 
*July, '82 5 
*july,’82 5 
t Oct., 82 5 
*July, ’82 3 
*July,’82| 20 
* July, 82 5 
t Oct.,’82 3 
Jan.,’82| 4 
+ Oct., "82 2 
Jan., ’82 6 
eb. ’82| 3 
t Oct., “82 5 
tJuly, ’82| 16 
July, ’78 3 
t Nov. "82 5 
*July, 82 10 
*July, 82 10 
*July, ’82 5 
*Oct., 81 5 
*July, ’82 5 
May, "82 5 
*July, ’82 3 
* july, '82 6 
Jan., "82 5 
| 
*July,’82| 5 
* Oct., 82 5 
*July, ’82 5 
Jan., "80 3% 
Jan., 82 | 10 | 
*Jun., 82 4 
*Oct.,’82/ 10 
5 
4 
5 
* July, 82 4 
¢ Oct., 82 3% 
* Oct., 82 3 
*July, 82 4 
Jan., ’82 3 
*Oct.,’ 81 5 
*July, ’82 5 
*July, 82 5 
tOct., 82 2% 
*July, 82 4 
¢ Oct., 82 3 
Sept., "80 12 
* Oct., '82 5 


Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 


British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto. .....--.. She ee 


$500,000 
496,000 


$131.8 


161.¢ 


I 


"82 
62 


*July, 
*July, 


Price of Latest 
Sale of Stock, 
(Per Cent.) 





145% x 
152 = 
175 
130 


156 ; ; 
122 ; 

132% ' 
1334 

126% 


104 
632 
165 
130 
100 


15° ‘ 


500 
196 


75 
285 
300 
320 


172% 


175 





English Companies sth Business in New York. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


Ne IR co ecncevnbecdadeeuss 
Commercial Union 
Fire Insurance Association. 
Guardian 
Imperial Fire 
Lancashire 
Lion Fire 
Liverpool and London and Globe. .. 
London Assurance 
London and Lancashire Fire. 
London and Provincial 
North British and Mercantile... _. 
N orthern 















Royal 
Scott sh Union and National 
Standard Fire 















J Amount 
Value of | Laid 
Stock. | S Per 

are 
£ £ 
10 I 
50 5 
10 2 
100 50 
100 25 
20 2 
10 2 
20 2 
25 12% 
25 2% 
20 2 
50 16% 
109 + 
1co 12 
-——- | -- 
10 I 
20 3 
20 I 
10 | 2% | 
8 | 


£ s. 
I 12 
24 15 
3 12 
72 
147 
! 
20 12 
62 ee 
4 13 
I ° 
58 oe 
51 10 
t10 . 
300 oe 
3 7 
3% -- 
3 13 
I co 


d. * 
6 





